TRAINING    COMMAND    IN    WAR

rescued by high-speed launch or flying-boat I hope that boat
sailing and boat-work in general will always be encouraged in the
R.A.F.

I had, by now, three flying members in the family including
myself, and strong reasons were put forward to me in a well-
argued letter from Dick as to why I should once more provide a
light aeroplane for family use. After taking into consideration
questions of delivery and the all-important one of finance, both as
to initial cost and subsequent maintenance, our choice was a
Fairey-built "Tipsy55 monoplane. It was a small two-seater (side
by side) with a 60 tup. Walter Mikron engine (Czech built). For
the next three months before the war started Dick used this little
machine from his station at Manston as an ordinary means of
transport. It was easy to maintain, did 20 air miles to the gallon
and had a cruising speed of 95 m.p.h. It could be flown comfort-
ably at 50 m.p.h. and was thus most suitable for making a passage
in low visibility.

On July ist (1939) I became Air Officer Commanding-iii-
Ghief of R.A.F. Training Command with my headquarters at
Buntingsdale Hall, close to Market Drayton in Shropshire. At that
time the command was responsible for both flying and ground
training of every description, and expansion in all its activities
was taking place fairly rapidly. Four groups commanded by Air
Vice-Marshals or Air Commodores came under my jurisdiction
and, fortunately for me, enabled a considerable degree of decentral-
ization to be effected. No. 21 Group at Cranwell was commanded
by A. V.-M. Sutton and No. 23 Group by A.V.-M. Pattinson; both
these had Service Flying Training Schools as their main responsi-
bility. No. 24 Group commanded by A.V.-M. Maltby dealt with
all ground training stations, and No. 25, Air Commodore de Cres-
pigny, with armament establishment and bombing and gunnery
schools. Group responsibility was principally confined to training,
whereas such questions as administration, opening of new stations
and supply of aircraft were centralized at my headquarters. I was
pleased to find that Malcolm Henderson, who had served with, me
eight years before, was my Air Officer in charge of Administration
(A.O.A.). Of all senior posts in a rapidly expanding command this
one was probably the most exacting; it was usually a question of
making bricks without straw, or in more exact terms trying to
train airmen without the suitable accommodation or adequate
facilities for the purpose which the A.O.A. was expected to pro-
vide. I knew that Malcolm Henderson would preserve his sense
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